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FINISH. 


In the execution of any work of art or creative 
design, it is generally the beginning and the 
ending of the task which respectively present 
the gravest difficulties to the worker, be he crafts- 
man, author, or artist. When the preliminary 
matter of commencement has been satisfactorily 
disposed of, the equally important questions, 
how and when to conclude, have yet to be con- 
sidered. ‘Well begun: half-done,’ is the proverb. 
But even with this moiety granted as accom- 
plished, the remaining half—that which includes 
the ending—has still to be faced, and may pre- 
sent difficulties as great as those which beset the 
inception. We may begin to build, and yet be 
unable to finish, either from lack of resources, 
or, still more probably, from a superabundance 
of material, coupled with inability on our part 
to dispose of it to advantage. Yet it is the end 
which unquestionably ‘crowns the work,’ if the 
beginning lays the broad foundations. 

In the sense we have in view, however, the 
‘finish’ of any work, mechanical, artistic, or purely 
intellectual, is something above and beyond the 
actual conclusion of the ‘effort producing it. It is 
the top-stone of the edifice ; but it is more, and 
includes, possibly, much of the modelling through- 
out, and of the working plan itself, from the com- 
mencement. It is the style and manner of the 
entire volume, and not merely the author's latest 
emendations, or the words preceding the ‘Finis’ 
on the last page. It is the arrival at perfection 
of anything upon which labour has been be- 
stowed, be it statue, painting, treatise, or poem, 
independent of the period at which that ideal 
stage has been reached. And each part of the 
completed whole may be viewed as contributing 
to this attained perfection, which we call ‘ finish.’ 

Thus, when we describe any piece of, say, 
literary work, as in this sense lacking the qua- 
lity of finish, we do not mean that it concludes 
abruptly, and that the fitting ending is awanting, 
but that, from a certain crudeness of execution 
characterising it, or from the want of taste shown 


in the details, it is, to a greater or less extent, 
faulty and, as a whole, below par. The concep- 
tion of it may be passably good; it may even 
be striking and original; but the development 
is defectively managed, and the whole, when 
placed before us, does not satisfy our ideal of 
the harmonious and the beautiful. The finish 
is wanting. However complete it may appear 
to the author, it is yet unfinished. Something 
remains to be imparted, in order to perfect the 
work, and this desideratum may or may not be 
within the scope of the author’s powers. 

In order to show that this quality of finish is 
independent of mere conclusion or finality, so far 
as execution is concerned, it is only necessary 
to consider that the fault of what we may call 
over-finish also exists, It is quite possible that 
a‘ work of real genius, the production of a gifted 
author or artist, may be effectually marred by 
too much elaboration. The zealous care to avoid 
every possible error, which criticism might dis- 
cover, being overdone, and too painfully evident 
upon the surface, artistic completeness is thereby 
lost. The anxiety of the worker to attain excel- 
lence has been such as to defeat its own purpose. 
The details are too daintily rechiselled to have 
been executed by the unfailing touch of genius. 
Over-carefulness has degenerated into stiffness, and 
destroyed the spontaneity of the creation. 

Between these two extremes of excess and defect, 
lies true finish, as the golden mean. Avoiding 
immaturity of execution on the one hand, and. 
the error of too much retouching on the other, - 
it contributes unity and completeness to the per- 
fect work of art. It is not a superficial coat of 
varnish laid on at the last moment, to hide 
deficiencies ; least of all is it the hurried conclu- 
sion, the ‘raw haste,’ which is content to scamp 
details if only the ending of the task be arrived 
at. 

It is scarcely necessary to state in this con- 
nection that the classic polish which adorns so 
many of the treasures of English literature is 
variable in quantity and quality, according to 
the method of the author and the requirements 
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of his subject. There are exceptional themes, of 
which a rugged and impetuous style is the fitting 
vehicle, and in connection with which a highly 
polished and ornate diction would be out of 
place. Finish is not necessarily polish alone ; 
it is only such polish as the subject fitly 
demands, 

If we go beyond the limits of actual work- 
results, and inquire whether our definition of 
‘finish’ obtains in other spheres, we shall find the 
same generalisations holding true in the matters 
of education, character, and conduct. Nothing, 
accordingly, can be more fallacious than the idea 
of imparting a finish to an originally defective 
education by a superficial addition, in the shape 
of a smattering of the higher branches. These 
are only rightly desirable when their study is 
based and built upon humbler elementary acquire- 
ments, honestly gained—when the foundation is 
in accord with the superstructure. True finish, 
in the case of hitherto imperfect training, would 
consist in a careful revisal of studies originally 
engaged in, but defectively mastered, and in the 
porting of acquaintance with them ere any 
urther advance essayed, The student who 
is impatient of difficulties in the preliminaries of 
any branch of learning, and who endeavours to 
lessen his labour by ‘ski ping’ the orderly routine 
of groundwork, is not likely to attain to excel- 
lence. Sooner or later, he will find that the 
rudiments of his knowledge being defective, the 
advanced stages are beyond his reach. 

There is a peculiarly attractive charm in the 
easy grace and quiet certainty of touch of a 
supreme work of genius. It is the characteristic 
of all masterpieces in art and literature, whether 
it be the chef-dauvre of a Raphael or a Guido, 
the lyric of a Shelley or the sonnet of a Words- 
worth, to convey the impression of an unstudied 
ease in workmanship. This has its danger, in 
the way of example, if not rightly understood. 
The art in these instances lies in the concealment 
of the art employed ; and the tyro who imagines 
that every random inspiration of his own, will 
necessarily suffice to produce effects as perfect, 
deceives himself, alike in regard to the measure 
of his own abilities and as to the painfull 

uired excellence of finished work. Even wit 
the highest development of the spontaneous lyrical 
faculty—perhaps the least laboured of all—the 
direct and happy improvisation of true genius 
is largely indebted to the finish of the intellect 
which gives it birth. Much, however, of mediocre 
ability really loses itself by lack of care in execu- 
tion. Paradoxical as it may seem, the weakness 
of defective finish lurks in the very beginnings 
of effort, or even in advance of actual setting to 
work. The absence of plan and method in com- 
mencing a course of study frequently ruins the 
best intentioned endeavour. Without a clear idea 
formed beforehand, and without the necessary 
lines laid down in advance, the task is grappled 
with in haphazard fashion, only to prove in 
the end a failure. A little methodical foresight 
and ordered calculation at the outset, including 
in composition the essential thought-process in 
advance of using pen and paper, would have 
made all the difference. e purpose being 


‘infirm,’ has lacked finish to begin with, and the 
execution will never possess it in the result. 
To glance at another aspect of our subject— 


that of manners. How different the courteous 
tdemeanour, finished throughout, from the thin 
veneer of an acquired polish which reveals itself 
by its superficiality! ‘To mistake, as young per- 
sons are sometimes apt to do, a polite address 
alone—possibly acquired from doubtful models— 
for the real finish with which genuine refinement 
and natural grace of manner, even without adven- 
titious aids, are permeated throughout, is but 
to confuse the surface quality with that which 
is far deeper. Such superfine elegance, on the 
exterior alone, is sure in the end to betray itself. 
It runs the risk of being overdone, and of being 
detected by that test. It is a varnish merely, 
and the material underneath is generally of 
sorry grain. ‘True finish is the enemy of all 
shows and make-believes in conduct, as in work- 
results. 

The i sa of our subject might be much 
more prolonged. We might extend it to the 
whole of the lifework of the individual, includ- 
ing in it singleness of aim and endeavour—which 
we might term concentrated finish—a lofty pur- 
_ inspiring a career; everything noble in 

isinterested philanthropy, everything exemplary 
in self-denying perseverance toward worthy aims. 
All these have their peculiar finish, inasmuch as 
they are instances of the best being done in each 
particular sphere of duty. 

Finally, this element of finish being complete, 
and not one-sided in its requirements, excludes 
such excessive devotion to any particular pursuit 
as may impair the symmetry of the lifework, 
and also anything which tends to disturb the 
equipoise which ought to subsist between the 
mental and physical energies. The truest finish, 
alike in the conduct and the results of the life- 
task, is attained by the harmonious development 
= interaction of our several powers, each to its 
en 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
CHAPTER II. 


Tae Warings had been settled at Bordighera 
almost as long as Frances could remember. She 
had known no other way of living than that 
which could be carried on under the painted 
roofs in the Palazzo, nor any other domestic 
management than that of Domenico and Mariue- 
cia. She herself had been brought up by the 
latter, who had taught her to knit stockings and 
to make lace of a coarse kind, and also how to 
, and save, and watch every detail of the spese, 
t 


e weekly or daily accounts, with an anxious: 


eye. Beyond this, Frances had received very 
little education ; her father had taught her fitfully 
to read and write after a sort; and he had 
taught her to draw, for which she had a little 
faculty: that is to say she had made little 
sketches of all the points of view round about, 
which, if they were not very great in art, amused 
her, and made her feel that there was something 
she could do. Indeed, so far as doing went, she 
had a good deal of knowledge. She could mend 
very neatly, so neatly, that her darn or her patch 
was almost an ornament. She was indeed neat 
in everything, by instinct, without being taught. 
The consequence was that her life was very full 


of occupation, and her time never hung heavy on 
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her hands. At eighteen, indeed, it may be 
doubted whether time ever does hang heavy on 
a girl’s hands. It is when ten years or so of 
additional life have passed over her head, bringing 
her no more important occupations than those 
which are pleasant and appro riate to early 
ary that she begins to feel her disabilities; 

ut fortunately, that is a period of existence with 
— at the present moment we have nothing 
to do. 

Her father, who was not fifty yet, had been 
a young man when he came to this strange 
seclusion. Why he should have chosen Bor- 
dighera, no one had taken the trouble to inquire. 
He came when it was a little town on the spur 
of the hill, without either hotels or tourists, or 
at least very few of these articles; like many 
other little towns which are perched on little 
latforms among the olive woods all over that 
ovely country. The place had commended itself 
to him because it was so completely out of the 
way. And then it was very cheap, simple, and 
primitive. He was not, however, By any means 
a primitive-minded man; and when 4 took 
Domenico and Mariuccia into his service, it was 
for a year or two an interest in his life to train 
them to everything that was the reverse of their 
own natural primitive ways. Mariuccia had a 
little native instinct for cookery such as is not 
unusual among the Latin races, and which her 
master trained into all the sophistications of a 
cordon bleu. And Domenico had that lively desire 
to serve his padrone ‘hand and foot,’ as English 
servants say, and do everything for him, which 
comes natural to an amiable Italian eager to please. 
Both of them had been encouraged and trained 
to carry out their inclinations. Mr Waring was 
difficult to please. He wanted attendance con- 
tinually. He would not tolerate a speck of dust 
anywhere, or any carelessness of service; but 
otherwise he was not a bad master. He left 
them many independencies, which suited them, 
and never objected to that appropriation to them- 
selves of his house as theirs, and assertion of 
themselves as an important part of the family, 
which is the nat result of a long service. 
Frances grew up accordingly in franker intimac 
with the honest couple than is usual in Englis 
households. There was nothing they would not 
have done for the Signorina, starve for her, scrape 
and pinch for her, die for her if need had been ; 
and in the meantime, while there was no need 
for service more heroic, correct her and improve 
her mind, and set her faults before her with 
simplicity. Her faults were small, it is true, but 
zealous Love did not omit to find many out. 

Mr Waring painted a little, and was disposed 
to call himself an artist; and he read a great 
deal, or was supposed to do so, in the library, 
which formed one of the set of rooms, among 
the old books in vellum, which took a great deal 
of reading. A little old public library existing 
in another little town farther up among the hills, 
a him an excuse, if it was not anything more, 
or a great deal of what he called work. There 
were some manuscripts and a number of old 
editions laid up in this curious little hermitage 
of learning, from which the few people who knew 
him believed he was going some day to compile 
or collate something of importance. The people 
who knew him were very few. An old clergy- 


man, who had been a colonial chaplain all his 
life, and now ‘took the service’ in the bare 
little room which served as an English church, 
was the chief of his acquaintances. This gentle- 
man had an old wife and a middle-aged daughter, 
who furnished something like society for Frances, 
Another associate was an old Indian officer, much 
battered by wounds, liver, and disappointment, 
who, systematically neglected by the authorities 
(as he thought), and finding himself a nobody in 

the home to which he had looked forward for so 

many years, had retired in disgust, and built 

himself a little house, surrounded with palms, 

which reminded him of India, and full in the 

rays of the sun, which kept off his neuralgia. 

He, too, had a wife, whose constant correspondence 

with her numerous children occupied her mind 

and thoughts, and who liked Frances because 

she never tired of hearing stories of those absent 

sons and daughters. They saw a good deal of 

each other, these three resident families, and 

reminded each other from time to time that 

there was such a thing as society. 

In summer, they disappeared, sometimes to 
places higher up among the hills; sometimes 
to Switzerland or the Tyrol; sometimes ‘home.’ 
They all said home, though neither the Durants 
nor the Gaunts knew much of England, and 
though they could never say enough in dis- 
es of its gray skies and cold winds. 

ut the Warings never went ‘home.’ Frances, 
who was entirely without knowledge or associa- 
tions with her native country, used the word 
from time to time because she heard Tasie 
Durant or Mrs Gaunt do so; but her father 
never spoke of ae nor of any possible 
return, nor of any district in England as that 
to which he onged. It escaped him at 
times that he had seen something of society 
a dozen or fifteen years before this date; but 
otherwise, nothing was known about his past 
life It was not a thing that was much 
discussed, for the intercourse in which he 
lived with his neighbours was not intimate, nor 
was there any particular reason why jhe should 
enter upon his own history; but yet now and 
then it would be remarked by one or another 
that nobody knew anything of his antecedents. 
‘What’s your county, Waring?’ General Gaunt 
had once asked, and the other had answered with 
a languid smile: ‘I have no county,’ without the 
least attempt to explain. The old general, in 
spite of himself, had a he did not know 
why ; but still no information was given. And 
Waring did not look like a man who had no 
county. His thin long figure had an aristo-. 
cratic air. He knew about horses and dogs and ~ 
country-gentleman sort of subjects. It was im- 
ossible that he should turn out to be a shop- 
eeper’s son, or a bourgeois of any kind. However, 
as = been said, the English residents did not 
give themselves much trouble about the matter. 
There was not enough of them to get up a little 
parochial society, like that which flourishes in 
so many English colonies, gossiping with the 
best, and forging anew for themselves those chains 
of a small community which everybody pretends 
to hate. 

In the afternoon of the day on which the 
encounter recorded in the previous chapter had 
taken place, Frances sat in the loggia alone 
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at her work. She was busy with her drawing 
—a very elaborate study of palm-trees, which 
she was making from a cluster of those trees 
which were visible from where she sat. A 
loggia is something more than a balcony; it is 
like a room with the outer wall or walls taken 
away. This one was as large as the big salone 
out of which it opened, and had therefore room 
for changes of position as the sun changed. 
Though it faced the west, there was always a 
shady corner at one end or the other. It was 
the favourite place in which Frances carried on 
all her occupations—where her father came to 
watch the sunset, where she had tea, with that 
instinct of English habit and tradition which 
she possessed without knowing how. Mr Waring 
did not much care for her tea, except now and 
then in a fitful way; and Mariuccia thought it 
medicine. But it pleased Frances to have the 
little table set out with two or three old china 
cups which did not match, and a small silver 
teapot, which was one of the very few articles 
of value in the house. Very rarely, not once 
in a month, had she any occasion for these 
cups; but yet, such an occasion did occur at 
long intervals; and in the meantime, with a 
pleasure not much less infantine, but much more 
wistful than that with which she had played at 
having a tea-party seven or eight years before, 
she set out her little table now. 

She was seated with her drawing materials on 
one table and the tea on another, in the still- 
ness of the afternoon, looking out upon the 
mountains and the sea) No; she was doing 
nothing of the sort. She was looking with 

1 her might at the clump of palm-trees 
within the garden of the villa, which lay low 
down at her feet between her and the sunset. 
She was not indifferent to the sunset. She had 
an admiration which even the humblest art- 
training quickens, for the long range of coast, 
with its innumerable ridges running down from 
the sky to the sea, in every variety of gnarled 
edge and gentle slope and precipice: and for 
the amazing blue of the water, with its ribbon- 
edge of paler colours, and the deep royal purple 
of the broad surface, and the white sails thrown 
up against it, and the white foam that turned up 
the edges of every little wave. But in the mean- 
time she was not thinking of them, nor of the 
infinitely varied lines of the mountains, or the 
specks of towns, each with its campanile shining 
in the sun, which gave character to all; but of 
the palms on which her attention was fixed, 
and which, however beautiful they sound, or even 
look, are apt to get very spiky in a drawing, 
and so often will not ‘come’ at all. She was full 
of fervour in her work, which had got to such 
a ~~ of impossibility, that her lips were dry 
and wide apart from the strain of excitement 
with which she struggled with her subject, when 
the bell tinkled where it hung outside upon the 
stairs, sending a little jar through all the Palazzo, 
where bells were very uncommon ; and presently 
Tasie Durant, pushing open the door of the salone, 
with a breathless little ‘Permessa?’ came out 
upon the loggia in her usual state of haste, and 
with half-a-dozen small books tumbling out of 
her hand. 

‘Never mind, dear; they are only books for 
the Sunday school. Don’t you know we had 


twelve last Sunday? Twelve! think! when I 
have thought it quite large and extensive to have 
five. I never was more pleased. I am getting 
up a little library for them like they have: at 
home. It is so nice to have everything like they 
have at home.’ 

‘Like what?’ said Frances, though she had 
no education. 

‘Like they have—well, if you are so particular, 
the same as they have at home. There were 
three of one family—think! Not little nobodies, 
but ladies and gentlemen. It is so nice of people 
not just poor people, people of education, to send 
their children to the Sunday school.’ 

‘New people?’ said Frances. 

‘Yes; tourists, I suppose. You all scoff at 
the tourists; but I think it is very good for the 

lace, and so pleasant for us to see a new face 
from time to time. Why should they all go to 
Mentone? Mentone is so towny, quite a big 


place. And papa says that in his time Nice 


was everything, and that nobody had ever 
heard of Mentone.’ 

‘Who are the new people, Tasie?’ Frances 
asked. 

‘They are a large family—that is all I know; 
not likely to settle, more’s the pity—O no. Quite 
well people, not even a delicate child, said Miss 
Durant regretfully ; ‘and such a nice domestic 
family, always walking about together. Father 
and mother and governess and six children. 
They must be very well off, too, or they could not 
travel like that, such a lot of them, and nurses— 
and I think I heard, a courier too.’ This, Miss 
Durant said in a tone of some emotion ; for the 
place, as has been said, was just beginning to be 

nown, and the people who came as yet were 
but pioneers. 

‘1 have seen them. I wonder who they are. 
My father’—— said Frances; and then stopped 
and held her head on one side, to contemplate 
the effect of the last touches on her drawing ; but 
this was in reality because it suddenly occurred 
to her that to publish her father’s acquaintance 
with the stranger might be unwise. 

‘Your father?’ said Tasie. ‘Did he take any 
notice of them? I thought he never took any 
notice of tourists.—Haven’t you done those palms 
yet? What a long time you are taking over 
them. Do you think you have got the colour 

uite right on those stems? Nothing is so 
dificult to do as palms, though they look so easy: 
except olives: olives are impossible—But what 
were you going to say about your father? Papa 
says he has not seen Mr Waring for ages. When 
will you come up to see us?’ 

‘It was only last Saturday, Tasie.’ 

‘——Week,’ said Tasie. ‘O yes; I assure you ; 
for I put it down in my diary: Saturday week. 
You can’t quite Well how time goes, when you 
don’t come to church. Without Sunday, all the 
days are alike. I wondered that you were not at 
church last Sunday, Frances, and so did mamma.’ 

‘Why was it? I forget. I had a headache, 
I think. I never like to stay away. But I went 
to church here in the village instead.’ 

‘O Frances! I wonder your papa lets you do 
that. It is much better when you have a head- 
ache to stay at home. I am sure I don’t want 
to be intolerant, but what good can it do you 
going there? You can’t understand a word.’ 
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‘Yes, indeed I do, many words, Mariuccia has 
shown me all the places; and it is good to see 
the people all saying their prayers. They are a 
great deal more in earnest than the people down 
at the Marina, where it would be just as natural 
to dance as to pray.’ 

‘Ah, dance!’ said Tasie, with a little sigh. 
‘You know there is never anything of that kind 
here. I suppose you never was at a dance in 
your ie selons it is in summer, when you go 


away 

ae have never been at a dance in my life. I 
have seen a ballet, that is all.’ 

‘O Frances, please don’t talk of anything so 
wicked. A Gallet | that is very different from 
nice people dancing—from dancing one’s ownself 
with a nice partner. However, as we never do 
dance here, I can’t see why you should say that 
about our church. It is a pity, to be sure, that 
we have no right church ; but it is a lovely room, 
and quite suitable. 
the harmonium a little, so as to take the music 
when I am away. I never can afford to have 
a headache on Sunday,’ Miss Durant added in 
an injured tone. 

‘But Tasie, how could I take the harmonium, 
when I don’t even know how to play?’ 

‘I have offered to teach you, till I am tired, 
Frances. I wonder what your papa thinks, if 
he calls it reasonable to leave you without any 
accomplishments? You can draw a little, it is 
true; but you can’t bring out your sketches in 
the drawing-room of an evening, to amuse people ; 
and you can always play __— 

‘When you can play. 

‘Yes, of course that is what I mean; when 
you can play. It has quite vexed me often to 
think how little trouble is taken about you; 
for you can’t always be young, so young as you 
are now. And suppose some time you should 
have to go home—to your friends, you know ?’ 

Frances raised her head from her drawing and 
looked her companion in the face. ‘I don’t think 
we have any—friends,’ she said. 

‘O my dear, that must be nonsense,’ cried 
Tasie. ‘I confess I have never heard your papa 
talk of any. He never says “my brother,” or 
“my sister,’ or “my brother-in-law,” as other 
people do; but then he is such a very quiet 
man; and you must have somebody—cousins at 
least ; you must have cousins; nobody is with- 
out somebody,’ Miss Durant said. 

‘Well, I suppose we must have cousins,’ said 
Frances. ‘I had not thought of it. But I don’t 
see that it matters much ; for if my cousins are 
surprised that I can’t play, it will not hurt 
them; they can’t be considered responsible for 
me, you know.’ 

Tasie looked at her with the look of one who 
would say much if she could—wistfully and 
kindly, yet with something of the air of mingled 
importance and reluctance with which the bearer 
of ill news hesitates before opening his budget. 
She had indeed no actual ill news to tell, only 
the burden of that fact of which everybody felt 
Frances should be warned—that her father was 
looking more delicate than ever, and that his 
‘friends’ ought to know. She would have liked 
to speak, and yet she had not courage to do so. 
The girl’s calm consent that probably she must 


If you would only practise: 


She never seemed to think that one day she 
might have to be dependent on these cousins ; 
she never seemed to think—— But after all, 
it was Mr Waring’s fault. It was not poor 
Frances that was to blame. 

‘You know how often I have said to you that 
~ ought to play, you ought to be able to play. 

upposing you have not any gift for it, still 
you might be able to do a little. You could so 
easily get an old piano, and I should like to 
teach you. It would not be a task at all. I 
should like it. I do so wish you would begin. 
Drawing and languages depend a great deal upon 
your own taste and bs your opportunities ; but 
every lady ought to play.’ 

Tasie (or Anastasia; but that name was too 
long for anybody’s patience) was a great deal 
older than Frances ; so much older as to justify 
the hyperbole that she might be her mother; 
but of this fact she herself was not aware. It 
may seem absurd to say so, but yet it was 
true. She knew, of course, how old she was, 
and how young Frances was; but her faculties 
were of the kind which do not perceive differ. 
ences, Tasie herself was just as she had been at 
Frances’ age—the girl at home, the young lady of 
the house. She had the same sort of occupations 
—to arrange the flowers; to play the harmo- 
nium in the little colonial chapel ; to look after 
the little exotic Sunday school; to take care of 
papa’s surplice ; to play a little in the evenings 
when they ‘had people with them ;’ to do fancy- 
work, and look out for such amusements as were 
going. It would be cruel to say how long this 
condition of young-ladyhood had lasted, especially 
as Tasie was a very good girl, kind and friendly 
and simple-hearted, and thinking no evil. 

Some women chafe at the condition which keeps 
them still girls when they are no longer girls ; but 
Miss Durant had never taken it into her con- 
sideration, She had a little more of the house- 
keeping to do, since mamma had become so 
delicate ; and she had a great deal to fill up her 
time, and no leisure to think or inquire into 
her own position. It was her position, and there- 
fore the best position which any girl could have. 
She had the satisfaction of being of the greatest 
use to her parents, which is the thing of all 
others which a good child would naturally desire. 
She talked to Frances without any notion of 
an immeasurable distance between them, from 
the same level, though with a feeling that the 
girl, by reason of having had no mother, poor 
thing, was lamentably backward in many ways, 
and sadly blind, though that was natural to the 
hazard of her own position. What would become 


of her if Mr Waring died? Tasie would some-* 


times grow quite anxious about this, declaring 
that she could not sleep for thinking of it. If 
there were relations—as of course there must be 
—she felt that they would think Frances sadly 
deficient. To teach her to play was the only 
practical way in which she could show her desire 
to benefit the girl, who, she thought, might 
accept the suggestion from a girl like herself, 
when she might not have done so from a more 
authoritative voice. 

Frances on her part accepted the suggestion 
with placidity, and replied that she would think 
of it, and ask her father; and perhaps if she 
had time—— But she did not really at all 
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have cousins was too much for any one’s patience. 
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intend to learn music of Tasie. She had no 
desire to know just as much as Tasie did, whose 
accomplishments, as well as her age and her 
condition altogether, were quite evident and clear 
to the young creature, whose eyes possessed the 
distinct vision of youth. She 
appraised Miss Durant exactly at her real value, 
as the young so constantly do, even when they 
are quite submissive to the little conventional 
fables of life, and never think of asserting their 
superior knowledge ; but the conversation was 
suggestive, and beguiled her mind into many 
new channels of thought. The cousins unknown, 
should she ever be brought into intercourse with 
them, and enter perhaps a kind of other world 
through their means ; would they think it strange 
that she knew so little, and could not play the 
piano? Who were they? These thoughts circled 
vaguely in her mind through all Tasie’s talk, 
al kept flitting out and in of her brain, even 
when she removed to the tea-table and poured 
out some tea. Tasie always admired the cups. 
She cried: ‘This is a new one, Frances. h, 
how lucky you are! What pretty bits you have 
picked up’—with all the ardour of a collector. 
And then she began to talk of the old Savona 
pots, which were to be had so cheap, quite 
cheap, but which she heard at home were so 
much thought of. 

Frances did not pay much attention to the 
discourse about the Savona pots; she went 
on with her thoughts about the cousins, and 
when Miss Durant went away, gave herself 
up entirely to those speculations. What sort 
of people would they be? Where would they 
live? And then there recurred to her mind the 
meeting of the morning, and what the stranger 
said who knew her father. It was almost the 
first time she had ever seen him meet any one 
whom he knew, except the acquaintances of 
recent times, with whom she had made acquaint- 
ance, as he did. But the stranger of the 
morning evidently knew about him in a period 
unknown to Frances. She had made a slight 
and cautious attempt to find out something about 
him at breakfast, but it had not been successful. 
She wondered whether she would have courage 
to ask her father now in so many words who 
he was and what he meant. 


HOME-NURSING 
BY A LADY. 
FIFTH ARTICLE.* 


THe administration of food and medicine is 
amongst the most important of a nurse’s duties, 
and much of her success will depend upon the 
amount of careful attention she devotes to this 
branch of her work. As to the giving of medi- 
cines, a nurse’s duty is very simple ; all she has 
to do is to carry out the doctor’s orders to the 
very letter. We have already pointed out that a 
nurse’s part is to yield implicit obedience to 
higher authority, and that it is never her place to 
turn critic; to this we add, that no nurse has a 
right to give, or withhold, even one dose on her 
own responsibility ; nor to make the slightest 
alteration in treatment, unless she has received 


* The first four articles were issued during 1884. 


express permission to exercise her own discretion. 
Truism as this may sound, experience teaches 
that the caution is anything but superfluous, 
especially where the nurse’s ignorance makes her 
fancy herself capable of forming an independent 
judgment on matters of which she knows virtu- 
ally —_ As illustration, take a case where 
a sleeping-draught having been ordered to a 
patient worn out with pain and want of rest, the 
nurse remarked to a friend who expressed a ho 
of speedy relief: ‘Oh, I daresay he will soon 
better. The doctor is coming early to see the 
effect of his medicine; but I don’t believe in such 
things, so F'shall not let John have any.’ 

Poor, unfortunate John paid the penalty ; and I 
believe the doctor was fairly puzzled over the 
failure of a remedy he had reckoned upon as 
certain. Indeed, I have often thought that if 
doctors knew half that goes on in sick-rooms, 
they would find the clue to many a puzzle. At 
the same time, of course, a doctor’s time is valu- 
able; and in dealing with a nurse of average 
intelligence, he has a right to expect that his 
orders are being faithfully carried out, without 
the pressure of constant questioning. 

But with the best will in the world, the 
inexperienced nurse is apt to undervalue pre- 
cision in the administration of medicine, and 
one occasionally hears, when a dose has been for- 
gotten, some such remark as: ‘Oh, well, I can 
give double next time.’ Yet, the double dose, 
instead of doing good, may cause positive injury, 
especially when very powerful drugs are bein 
used. So necessary, indeed, is exactitude, that 
would urge every nurse to make a rule of reading 
the directions on the medicine bottle each time a 
dose is poured out, and never, under any cir- 
cumstances, to deviate from the prescribed quan- 
tity. This plan has the additional advantage of 
lessening the probability of mistaking external 
for internal remedies. But it will not do to rely 
upon this only ; all preparations for external use, 
even if not marked ‘Poison, must be kept in a 
separate place, and should be put into bottles of a 
different colour from those containing medicines 
for internal use. It is also desirable to have them 
fluted, so as to be recognised by touch as well as 
by sight ; and on no account should they be left 
about after being used. Every bottle, too, that 
has held either medicine or lotion should be 
thoroughly washed out, and the label removed 
before it is used again for any other purpose, 
Minute, even fidgety, as these directions sound, 
they are not at all too particular, in view of those 
terrible results of carelessness which are to be 
found in the records of even hospital work. If 
the trained nurse needs to be on her guard against 
such mistakes as giving a fatal dose of carbolic 
acid, it surely follows that the inexperienced can 
hardly be too scrupulously particular in taking 
every possible precaution against misadventure. 

In all cases where the quantity of medicine 
ordered is not a divisional part of the bottle, each 
dose should be poured into a graduated medicine 
glass or spoon. If the former is used, it should 
be held in such a position as to bring the 
indicating marks just on a level with the nurse’s 
eye; and in using divisionally marked bottles, 
the bottle should always be held up to the light. 
In both cases the object is to make sure that the 
fluid just reaches the desired point, and this 
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cannot be accurately ascertained if the bottle or 
glass is held below the nurse’s eye. In no case is 
it safe to trust to ordinary spoons for measuring 
medicines, as they differ so much in size. Thus, 
the tablespoon in some households will be hardly 
larger than the dessert-spoon in others; and 
consequently the dose given to a patient would 
vary according to the family plate. The medical 
teaspoon means one drachm, and contains sixty 
drops ; the dessert-spoon holds two drachms ; and 
an ounce is equivalent to the familiar ‘two 
tablespoonfuls.’ 

When drop-doses are ordered, they should 
invariably be measured in a minim-glass, for a 
drop will vary considerably in size, according to 
the consistency of the fluid and the shape and 
thickness of the bottle used. In cases of emer- 
gency, when no minim-glass is at hand, wetting 
the edge of the bottle will help to regulate 
dropping, and it will also be found easier if the 
hand rests upon something steady. 

It is well to make a rule of shaking the 
bottle each time a dose is poured out, and of 
immediately replacing the cork. The medicine- 
glass must also be thoroughly washed out after 
each time of using; a good many home-nurses 
seem to consider that, with only one patient, 
it is quite enough if the glass is washed out 
once a day ; but, apart from graver considerations, 
a dirty, smeary glass will by no means sweeten 
either the medicine or the patient’s temper. 
When oily or very strong-smelling liquids are 
being used, a separate glass should be kept for 
their benefit. It is sadly astonishing how long 
the flavour of oil will cling to a glass or spoon. 
I well remember thinking a cod-liver oil glass 
had been made thoroughly clean and free from 
smell, and then being undeceived by the next 
victim, who anything but appreciated his oiled 
tonic. 

But not only must medicine be given in 
proper quantities; it is equally important that 
it should be given at the right times. Unless 
special directions are given, the usual hours for 
‘three times a day’ are eleven, three, and seven. 
‘Bedtime,’ to a bed-ridden patient, means from 
ten to eleven, according to previous habits. 
Before or after food means within twenty 
minutes of a meal. When ordered ‘every three 
or four hours, medicine is to be continued 
through the night; and it is always well, in 
such cases, to ask whether the patient is to be 
roused out of sleep when a dose is due. It is 
also important to know whether, if medicine 
ordered after food has been forgotten at the 
proper time, it may be given when remembered. 
Should the doctor's wishes not be known, it 
is better to wait till the next meal, and not to 
risk giving a dose that might be injurious. 

When the patient is too weak to sit up, it is 
a good plan to give the medicine in a small 
‘feeder, to be obtained at any chemisi’s; or 
when small doses only are being given, a china 
spoon made for the purpose, and covered’ all 
but a little bit at the thin end, will be found 
convenient. Never tease a patient by such 
remarks as ‘It’s nearly medicine-time ;’ he is 
probably = aware of the fact, and if not, 
is hardly likely to be cheered by a reminder. 
Of course, there is a vast difference in the 
way in which patients take medicine, but, as 


a rule, it is a trial, especially where there is 
great weakness; and a nurse should s no 
pains to make this necessary penalty of illness 
as light as possible. 

To some persons, the taking of pills is a 
regular pons asinorwm, and not a few people 
will gravely declare that they ‘cannot’ take a 
pill; yet they are in the habit of taking food 
many times the bulk of the innocent little 
article which they make such ridiculous and 
exaggerated efforts to swallow. It is just these 
efforts that create the difficulty, and if taken 
simply and quietly, there is really no medi- 
cine easier to manage. If the pill is tasteless, 
let it be taken lightly between the lips, and 
a drink of water will carry it down with no 
trouble. If disagreeable to the taste, it is 
better to place the pill as far back as ible 
on the tongue, and then take a good draught 
of water or any light beverage. Tet the most 
inveterate of pill-haters give this simplest of 
methods a fair trial, and he will be quite an 
exception if he does not own his difficulties 
gone. Should he, however, remain obdurate, 
another plan may be tried: envelop the pill 
in a small piece of rice or wafer paper ; xs 
this in a tablespoon; fill up with water; put 
the spoon as far back in the throat as possible, 
and the whole mass will be swallowed with 


ease. 

And here, let me remind my readers that 
pills are apt to become dry and useless if kept 
for any length of time; and this accounts for 
the wonder often expressed over the failure 
of such a remedy, which ‘always used to do 
me good, and which probably would again if 
the pills were freshly made up. 

Powders are frequently ordered, and to some 
people, form the easiest way of taking medicine ; 
whilst, speaking from personal experience, I 
should say there is nothing more objectionable, 
unless carefully managed. If small, a powder 
may be taken dry by putting it far back on 
the tongue; or it may be mixed in a little 
milk or water, and swallowed quickly, dregs and 
all. <A better way is to mix with a very little 
water into a stiff paste, and gradually add 
about a wine-glassful more}; water, stirring all 
the time, till the powder is thoroughly dis- 
solved. To those who take pills easily, the 
best way of administering a powder is to place 
it in just enough moistened rice-paper to fold 
round it, and swallow whole with a draught 
of water. I have known a patient able to 
take a dessert-spoonful of powder at a time, 
in this way, who shuddered at the idea of half 
a teaspoonful in water. ; 

In dealing with children, if the old-fashioned 
spoonful of jam, honey, or treacle is used, be 
sure the powder is carefully placed in the 
middle and well covered over; otherwise, the 
only effect will be to turn the on against 
both powder and sweetener. speak with 
feeling on the subject, having never lost the 
impression produced by badly managed efforts 
to ‘take her in’ owders are sometimes 
ordered to patients in a semi-conscious state, 
and unable to bear raising in bed; in such 
cases, the best way is to place the powder on 
the end of an ordinary paper or fruit knife ; 
pass this as far back in the mouth as possible, 
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and invert; and the act of swallowing thus 
set up, will complete itself with no further 
trouble. 

Saline purgative medicine should be given with 

lenty of warm water, and on an empty stomach. 

The saline waters, such as Hunyadi, Janos, &c., 
should also be given warm, and this can easily 
be done by pouring the dose into a cup, placed 
in boiling water. Doctors often omit to mention 
such details, of which many intelligent patients 
are quite ignorant. 

Sleeping-draughts should not be given till all 
preparations for the night are completed; and 
after the dose has been administered, the patient 
should be told to try and compose himself for 
sleep. On no account must talking be allowed, 
and the room should be darkened and kept 

rfectly quiet. Only under such conditions 
Ses the medicine get a fair chance; and it is 
useless to follow a sleeping-draught with bustling, 
setting to-rights, and ceaseless chatter, a practice 
only too common in home-nursing. 

tor oil is another test of a nurse’s skill; and 
in large doses it is undoubtedly a difficult thing 
to give to a patient in bed, especially when there 
is a rooted aversion to oil in any shape, There are 
many vehicles in use for its administration, such 
as brandy, milk, soup, or coffee. The last-named 
is perhaps the best, and may be taken as typical, 
the mathod of giving being the same, whatever 
medium is chosen. Take some strong coffee, 
without sugar or milk; thoroughly wash out the 
medicine-glass with it, leaving a couple of table- 
spoonfuls at the bottom; on to this gradually 
pour the oil, being very careful that none shall 
touch the sides; give the patient a little coffee 
to drink, and then the oil in one draught, 
followed quickly by some more coffee. Taken 
thus, there will be scarce]y any perceptible taste ; 
but if lemon is liked, a still ester lan is to 
suck a slice before and after the oil, Much 
of the difficulty of retaining castor oil is due to 
the disgust produced by its mal-administration ; 
but if the same difficulty arisesin spite of care, 
it is better to leave the question of perseverance 
for the doctor’s decision. 

Cod-liver oil is another troublesome remedy, 
at least with adults, and yet it is so valuable in 
many cases, that a nurse may well devote her 
best energies to making it agree with her patient. 
It may be given in the same way as castor oil; 
but a good many people prefer the lighter wines, 
as ginger, raisin, or orange, to other mediums. 
As a rule, it should be taken after meals; but 
some patients can manage better by beginning 
with a dose just before going to bed. 

In commencing a course of oil, the amount 
ordered is frequently a teaspoonful; but if the 


patient cannot retain even this, try him with less 
and less, till you find how uch or how little 
he can really manage ; continue with this for a/ 
few days, and then very gradually increase to | 
the full dose. In this way, many patients who 
declared they never could take oil, have been 
brought round to managing it easily. Should, | 
however, bilious — appear, the oil had 
better be discontinued for two or three days, and 
begun again with a lesser dose. I have known 
patients persevere in spite of warnings, and pay | 
the penalty in such a severe bilious attack as 
to set them for ever against a remedy that, | 


managed, would have been invaluable. 
ndeed, without waiting for warning, it is always 
well, in a long cod-liver oil course, to drop 
taking it every now and then for a few days; 
and it is a good plan, on re-commencing, to adopt 
a fresh medium. 

All nauseous medicine should be taken in one 
draught, with the mouth well open, and in many 
cases compressing the nostrils will entirely do away 
with disagreeable flavours. I have insisted upon 
the fact that it is not a nurse’s place to interfere 
with the patient’s treatment ; but should she hap- 
oe to know of any particular idiosyncrasy, it will 

o no harm to mention the fact. Some people are 
easily affected by medicine in general, and some 
by special drugs, and a doctor will be glad to 
know of any peculiarity, provided the information 
is properly given, 


MY EXTRAORDINARY FRIEND. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II 


My life at the school ceased to be what it had 
been, after the departure of Ivan. The Satur- 
days seemed long and dreary. I had no plea- 
sant fourteenth day to look forward to durin 
thirteen. I presumed that the Dolomskis hac 
returned to Russia, as I neither saw nor heard 
anything of them. 

wo years passed thus, during which time I 
kept my eyes about me for a berth, for the old 
relative still clung to life, and I had no other 
friends to help me. I had almost made up my 
mind to try my luck in Iowa or Manitoba, or 
at the Cape diamond fields, when one mornin 
a letter was handed to me bearing the oflicia 
seal of the Russian Embassy in London. I 
opened it with trembling fingers and a bounding 
heart, and read : 


Sm—A very old friend of mine, Madame von 
Dolomski, has mentioned you to me as being 
in every way qualified for the position of tutor 
in a private family, and states that a friend 
of hers, Colonel Koltorf, Inspector of Criminal 
Police in St Petersburg, is desirous of engaging 
a young Englishman to instruct his two sons in 
the English language, literature, and history. 
If you should deem this opportunity worthy of 
notice, I should be obliged if you would com- 
municate with her or call to see me at your 
earliest convenience.—I am, sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, A. von RoBE.eErF, Secretary. 


‘If I should deem this opportunity worthy of 
notice!’ I almost scornfully sear to myself. 
‘If! The only “if” in the matter is, that if I’m 
not tutor in Colonel Thingammy’s family in less 
than a month, my name isn’t Richard Cormell.’ 

I had no ties; I longed to see the world, for 
I believed in another old axiom to the effect 
that ‘home-keeping youth have ever homely wit;’ 
and, of course, I should come across a certain 


_damsel with golden hair and kind blue eyes, 


and—— In fact, I worked myself into such a 
state of ecstasy that I was utterly unfitted during 
the rest of the day for anything in the shape of 
teaching or keeping order, and my young friends 
the boys had a ‘high old time of it’ both in 
class and out. 

In a week’s time I had arranged matters with 
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my employer, who expressed genuine concern at| rose; I think she must have, the impression 
the prospect of losing me. In a fortnight’s time | these few words made on me was so deep. At 
I had received a most flattering testimonial from | anyrate, it may be imagined that from the very 
the boys, and had been sent off to the station | first I stationed myself where I could observe 
with three ringing cheers. In three weeks’ time | the arrivals, and that half-a-dozen times in a 
I was ready. In a month I was at my new! minute my heart leaped when I fancied that 
home ; and in six weeks’ time, I found that.I| amongst the glittering parties constantly being 
had great reason to congratulate myself on my set down at the door [ recognised Olga. At 
good fortune. length my patience was rewarded. I saw her, 
Colonel Koltorf lived in one of those huge! and to my intense delight, I noticed that as 
stone palaces which line both sides of the) she recognised me a light of genuine pleasure 
Nevski Prospect ; and I soon discovered that not | broke upon her face. Our greeting of course was 
only did his family occupy a high social position, ‘cordial in the extreme—so cordial, in fact, that 
but that in them were to be found all those | for a minute or so I entirely omitted to take 
refined and fascinating arts and graces which | any notice of Olga’s father and mother who were 
make the society of St Petersburg perhaps the | waiting until it should please their daughter to 
most charming in Europe. Moreover, [ was} accompany them into the reception-room. 
treated as a gentleman, and not as a superior} That wasa delightful evening. Olga, although 
kind of upper servant. My hours of work were she was incessantly sought after by swaggering 
light. I was received as one of the family circle. | young officers of the Guard and attaches of the 
I attended the banquets and entertainments | various Embassies, was more with me than with 
which the colonel, as a high official, was expected | any one else. We had so much to say to one 
to give with sutficient frequency; and it was ‘another, and the rooms were so crowded, that 
almost pardonable, therefore, that in my intoxi-| we preferred sitting in sheltered alcoves to 
cation at such sudden elevation, I should some-| mingling with the glittering, struggling throng 
times wonder how I had ever managed to exist | of dancers. 
for five years as usher in a school, much less| I asked after Ivan. 
have been contented and happy. ‘I can tell you very little about him,’ replied 
I had not been long in St Petersburg when! Olga, ‘and that little makes me wish that he 
I learned with the deepest regret that, for some | had never left England. He is an extraordinary 
reason not known, the Dolomskis had moved to! young man,’ 
Paris during the past year. The colonel’s family,| ‘He was an extraordinary boy,’ I said, laughing, 
however, knew pe well, with the exception | ‘so that [ am not surprised.’ 
of Ivan; about him there was a mystery, for| ‘He is so mysterious, she continued. ‘Papa 
he had taken a commission in the Guard, had | tries to find out what he does and where he goes ; 
suddenly resigned it, and had since almost dis-| but he cannot. He had to leave the army, you 
appeared from social life. I was curious to see | know, because of certain opinions he expressed 
him, for I had often wondered what sort of a} concerning the government. He keeps strange 
mark the ‘young Bear’ of old days would make| company; is often away from home for days 
in the world, being well assured that a mark together; mixes in none of our society; and is 
of some sort he would make. But of course [| barely civil to any one with a title or in a govern- 
was longing to see Olga, who, I learned to my | ment position. I[ can’t tell you where he is at 
supreme happiness, was still Mademoiselle von this moment; but nothing would induce him to 
Dolomski. | come here with us, because, if there is one man 
Everybody knows—or perhaps does not know—/ in the world he hates more than another, it is 
that for seven weeks preceding Easter the Russian Colonel Koltorf.’ 
capital mortifies itself by a rigid fast, during which | ‘Then he has changed for the worse.’ 
not only fish and flesh are forbidden, but also} Olga assented with a mournful shake of the 
dairy produce. However, the good people for- head. 
tify themselves for this period of gloom by the! ‘I used to have some influence over him,’ I 
merriest, jolliest carnival in the world. During said; ‘but I suppose, as he thinks himself a man 
the month of February, St Petersburg is one now, he would laugh at any efforts on my part 
vast fair; business sinks into a matter of secon- to keep him straight. [I should like to see him, 
dary importance ; people who can but just make however, for, somehow or other, [ have great 
ends meet at other times of the year, contrive fears about him.’ : 
to find a lot of spare cash for feasting and fri-| ‘I wish you could see him and talk to himy 
volity ; balls, dinners, entertainments of all kinds said Olga. ‘He makes poor papa’s life quite 
follow each other in constant succession. This unhappy. We never know what may happen 
was a period of genuine hard work for me, in Russia, when a man gets under the eye of 
inasmuch as my past life had been one of very the government.’ 
unusual monotony and sedateness; for three) And so, with lounging and talking and sipping 
nights of the week the colonel gave a dinner tea, the night sped too rapidly away. 
or a ball, at all of which I was present, when} Colonel Dolomski’s carriage arrived, and I had 
I would much rather have been enjoying a to say good-night to Olga; but I said it with a 
quiet read in my room, or a game of billiards lighter heart than when last | had bid her good- 
at the English Club. On the last night but bye, for I could see her now whenever I pleased. 
one before the fast, the colonel gave a grand I attended her to the carriage, and was turning 
ball. I had half resolved to plead a headache, back into the house, when | felt a hand on my 
but Madame Koltorf said to me: ‘Some old arm. Turning, I saw in the uncertain light of 
friends of yours are coming—the Dolomskis.’ the door-lamp, Ivan! He was closely clad from 
I do not know if she noticed how my colour head to foot in furs, and his dark eyes gleaming 
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from under his shaggy cap gave him the appear- 
ance of some wild animal. 

‘Mr Cormell,’ he said, ‘I’m glad and I’m sorry 
to see you. I’m glad to see a man who has never 
been anything but a friend to me. I’m sorry to 
see him under this roof. How is it you are here 
to-night ?’ 

‘Why, my dear Ivan,’ I replied, ‘I live here ; 
I’m tutor here. Didn’t you know it? Didn’t 
Olga or your mother tell you ?’ 

‘Olga! my mother!’ he exclaimed almost in 
atone of disgust. ‘I haven’t seen them for days. 
I didn’t know they came here, of all places in the 
city.’ 

Then how is it you are here?’ I asked. 

‘I—I have business here,’ he said shortly. 
Then he walked up and down, as if in deep 
thought. Suddenly he turned to me again. 
‘Look here, Mr Cormell,’ he said; ‘I want to 
see you, to have a talk with you about the old 
school, and Quayle Major, and a lot of things.’ 

‘Very well,’ I said; ‘1’ll see you when I call 
at your house, or I’ll make an appointment to 
see you there.’ 

‘No; that won't do, he said abstractedly. 
‘Look here. Suppose you come and breakfast 
with me to-morrow. There’s going to be a meet- 
ing of the heads of the police here to-morrow. 
Your precious colonel, your lord and master, 
Mr Cormell, is going to preside. Madame and 
“ined pupils will be out; you won't be wanted. 

uppose, I say, you meet me at the Warsaw 
Restaurant, near the Nevski Monastery, close by 
the canal, you know, at mid-day to-morrow, Eh?’ 

‘But why at such an out-of-the-way place?’ I 
asked. 

‘Because there is nowhere else,’ he replied ; 
at least, nowhere suitable for me.’ 

* All right,’ I said ; ‘to-morrow at twelve.’ 

He nodded his head and disappeared in the 
darkness, 

‘Well, I said to myself, ‘he is more extra- 
ordinary than I imagined he could have been. 
He was before his age at school; but now, at 
—, he looks and speaks like a man of 
orty.’ 

— into the house and to bed; but 
even the sweet vision of the girl I loved was 
driven out by this strange, mysterious, old-young 
man. Then I recalled his former peculiarities— 
his mechanical genius, the strange relics found 
in his schoolboy desk. I put two and two 
together. His general hatred to the government ; 
his particular hatred to my patron as chief of 
police; his acquaintance with the arrangements 
and movements of the house ; his anxiety to get 
me away on the morrow. The result of the 
consideration was summed up in two words— 
Nihilists, Dynamite. 

I started from my bed, dressed myself, and 
knocked at the colonel’s door. He appeared 
armed with a revolver, but laughed heartily 
when he saw me. ‘Why, Mr Cormell,’ he said 
in French, ‘ what is it?’ 

‘Colonel,’ I said, ‘there is to be a meeting of 
police officers here to-morrow, is there not?’ 

The colonel looked astonished. ‘Why,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘how did you know that? Not a 
soul out of the police bureau knows it.’ 

‘Anyhow, I know it,’ I said. ‘Please, be 
por Hold the meeting elsewhere.’ 


‘Ha!’ said the colonel, looking at me in a 
strange manner. ‘Many thanks. I will take 
care. Good-night.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


The next day I was at the appointed place at 
- appointed time. Ivan was a few minutes 

ter. 

‘Strange place,’ he said ; ‘ but we are safe here ; 
and that’s more than can be said of many houses 
in this 

When I ‘surveyed his face in full daylight, I 
was struck by the change which less than three 
short years had worked on it. He had left me 
a boy, a sullen, morose, pensive boy, but still a 
boy; now he was a haggard, careworn man; 
three years had written the marks of twenty on 
every line of his face ; he had jumped from six- 
teen to forty. 

When the man handed us the bill of fare, Ivan 
looked at him searchingly. ‘You are a new 
servant,’ he said. ‘Where is Alexis?’ 

‘Alexis died last week,’ replied the man; ‘I 
him,’ 

hen we talked of old times and old places 
acquaintances; and of course I spoke 
of Olga. 

‘Poor Olga,’ sighed Ivan; ‘she is a good girl, 
a loving girl, a fine girl; but a fool, a fool!” 

‘Olga a fool!’ exclaimed, rather warmly. 
although I was speaking to her brother. ‘I 
never thought that of her. 

‘Ay, but she is, for all that,’ said Ivan. ‘Why, 
she would lay down her life for Alexander II,’ 

‘Well, and so would any good Russian, I should 
suppose,’ I said. 

‘No—no good Russian would,’ replied Ivan 
sharply. 

Up to this moment he had been pretty calm ; 
but when we had finished our breakfast and 
ae our cigars, and the monastery bell had 
tolled the note of one, he became uneasy, rest- 
less, abstracted, and excited alternately ; answered 
my questions in a hurried and off-handed way ; 
seemed to be waiting or listening for something. 
Suddenly there was a dull boom as of a distant 
gun. Ivan sprang up, with a strange fierce light 
in his eyes. ‘Where are you going to sleep to- 
night?’ he asked suddenly; and then, as if he 
had said something he had not intended, added : 
‘I mean, hadn’t you better sleep at our house 
to-night ?’ 

‘What do you mean, Ivan?’ I asked in 
astonishment. ‘Of course I shall sleep at the 
colonel’s ; I have my duties to perform.’ 

He smiled a smile I shall never forget—a smile 
in which pity, irony, contempt, and satisfaction 
were all blended, and said: ‘Yes, if you find 
a room to sleep in.’ 

At that moment the new servant edged in. 
Ivan noticed the movement ; threw down a piece 
of gold, and, without a word of farewell to me, 
hurried off. 

I arose, wondering, and, full of all sorts of 
strange fears and doubts, took my way towards the 
Nevski Prospect. Long before I arrived there, I 
became aware that something unusual had hap- 
pened ; people were hurrying in the same direction 
as myself; a regiment of infantry passed me at 
the double; mounted orderlies were galloping 
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hither and thither; and when I reached the/ saved my life. With Olga I was passionately in 
Prospect I saw a large crowd, kept in by a cordon | love. I was silent. 
of soldiers, in front of the colonel’s house. The colonel apparently was lexed. But 


In reply to my question, a bystander said: 
‘There has been a serious explosion at the house 
of the chief of police.’ 

‘Any one hurt?’ I asked eagerly. i 

‘No,’ replied the man. ‘The chief was ata 
meeting elsewhere.’ 

I edged my way to the line of military and told 
the officer in charge that I belonged to the house- 
hold. He allowed me to pass; and I then saw 
what a narrow escape my patron had had, for 
one entire side of the house was in tottering 
ruins. 

The colonel himself was, in company with a 
number of officers, standing amidst the shattered 
remnants of his dining-room. When he saw me, 
he came forward, seized me by the hand, and 
said to the oflicers in French: ‘Gentlemen, we 
may say that we owe our lives to this English- 
man here, for, assuredly, had he not warned me 
in time, not one of us would have escaped.’ 

At that moment a soldier approached and whis- 
pered in the colonel’s ear. The colonel looked 
strangely at me, I thought, and replied to the 
man. e latter went away, and presently re- 
appeared, bringing with him the waiter at the 

arsaw Jestaurant whom Ivan had questioned. 
A long conversation in Russian took place 
between them. I did not understand it, but 
I could see sufficiently that I was a topic. 

The colonel was evidently very much agitated, 
although he was chief of police in as cold- 
blooded and unsympathetic a capital as there is in 
Europe. He strode up and down with his arms 
folded, his gaze fixed on the ground, except when 
now and then he raised it to cast a keen, wistful 
glance at me. At last he stopped short and said : 
‘Mr Cormell, you must consider yourself a 
prisoner.’ 

I was astounded. Then the ideas flashed across 
me one after the other: that I was held to be 
a Nihilist accomplice; that the fact that I had 
received information about what was to be done, 
added to the fact that this spy-waiter had seen 
me in the company of one of the most notorious 
Trreconcilables, were sufficient proofs of com- 
plicity ; that I was supposed to have entered the 
service of the colonel on purpose to give informa- 
tion to the plotters of all police movements. 

In vain a asked to be heard. I was seized 
respectfully but firmly by the arms and escorted 
to my room, which was in the untouched part 


of the house. Alone here, I came to the conclu- | D 


sion that my position was serious. Ivan had 
virtually saved my life by getting me away from 
the house at the hour when the explosion was 
arranged to take place. I owed him a debt of 
gratitude. The only way by which I could 
exculpate myself would be by inculpating him. 
Late in the evening, after I had had my meal 
d in to me by a sentry, the colonel, attended 
y a couple of Cossacks, entered my room and 
interrogated me in French. He asked me if I 
knew Peter Ivanovitch. I declared that I had 
never heard the name before. Would I swear 
that the man with whom I had breakfasted was 
not Peter Ivanovitch? Yes, I would. Who was 
he, then? I hesitated. If I gave Ivan’s real 
name, he and his family were doomed. He had 


for my warning, he and the chief police officers of 
the capital might have been destroyed. Still, I 
was evidently in league with that political body 
in the dispersal and annihilation of which he was 
principally engaged. I watched his face, and I 
saw the victory of duty over sentiment. I dared 
not make an appeal, declaring who I was, and 
how I became acquainted with Ivan, for his 
family and that of the colonel were intimate. 
He had probably heard of Ivan’s eccentricities, 
of his resignation of his commission, although he 
had perhaps never dreamed that a youth of nine- 
teen, son of a colonel in the imperial service, 
could be one and the same as the dreaded Peter 
Ivanovitch, upon whose head a price had been 
set, and who was known to be constantly engaged 
in scheming and plotting. He left the room with- 
out another word. 

In a few minutes a soldier entered and ordered 
me to follow him. I did so, and was conducted 
to a drojki, waiting outside. I got in. The 
soldier—who held a revolver in his hand—placed 
himself by my side, and we drove off rapidly. 
I had some idea that the colonel, taking into 
consideration the facts of my being an English- 
man, and my having warned him of his danger, 
might intend merely to deport me; but all 
hopes vanished when, after half an hour’s drive 
in the keen night-air, the vehicle drew up 
opposite the entrance to a building which in the 
weird moonlight seemed to me a tomb. I was 
hurried in through a double line of soldiers, 
who had turned out at the sound of the drojki 
bells, and in spite of my serious situation, could 
not repress a smile to think that all this careful 
watching and guarding was being bestowed on 
one who a few months before had been an obscure 
schoolmaster in a distant land. 

I could not complain of my treatment as a 
prisoner, for the cell into which I was introduced 
was 1 and airy. There was a bed in it, 
a washing-stand ; and in a few minutes a man 
brought me a steaming bowl of the national 
cabbage-soup; but I was a prisoner awaiting 
examination, and unless something unlooked for 
should turn up, I saw nothing between me and 
Siberia. I remained here two days, unable to 
communicate with any one, even with my nation’s 
representative; indeed, unable to make any one 
understand that I wished to make a communi- 
cation, for my guards were all Cossacks of the 


on. 
On the third day my door was opened, and 
officer appeared. ‘Now’s my time,’ I thought, 
‘to save myself and betray Ivan, or to let him go 
and get Siberia for myself. 

But I noticed that the officer was polite. I 
followed him through a labyrinth of icy-cold 
stone-walled ges, until we came to a little 
room, which I remembered to have noticed upon 
entering the prison, and here, to my amazement 
and joy, I saw Olga. 

For the first time in our acquaintance, we 
embraced, and our lips met. I could not express 
my thanks ; my heart was too full. 

‘This lady has brought a liberation permit 
from the chief of police,’ said the officer ; ‘you 
are at liberty, monsieur.’ 


| 
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Amazed and overjoyed as I was at seeing Olga, 
who, I supposed, had merely come to visit me, 
it may be imagined how my feelings were inten- 
sified when econ that I was free. I don’t 
think I saluted the officer, or thanked him, or 
took notice of pe pth I simply walked out 
into the clear cold spring air, with the lady 
on my arm, like a man in a dream, Then I 
began to thank her ; but she stopped me. 

‘No,’ she said; ‘you must thank Ivan. He 
brought me the news, and gave me a letter stating 
where you were, and the assumed name under 
which he himself was known to the police ; and 
applying for your release. He told me to remind 
you of what he had said when he left the school, 
that he would show himself grateful for your 
kindness to him. So he is now known to be 
Ivan Dolomski, instead of Peter Ivanovitch. It 
was terrible news to me. I have often heard 
of Ivanovitch, but never dreamed that he was 
my own brother !’ 

‘Then Ivan has gone off?’ I said. 

‘Yes, replied O ‘He only saw me for 
a few minutes. e was in great haste, and 
disguised.’ 

I shook my head sadly. ‘I fear he is desperate,’ 
I said ; ‘yet he is a noble fellow.’ 

‘He has only done his duty,’ said Olga. ‘He 
got 9 into this trouble, and it was fair he 
should get you out of it.’ 

‘Yes, that’s right enough, Olga,’ I said. ‘But 
how many men would have acted as he has 
done, under similar circumstances? Besides, I 
don’t think I should have been in prison long. 
You or your father or the ambassador would have 
heard that I, an innocent man, was confined.’ 

‘Ah, Richard, exclaimed Olga—this was the 
first time she had called me by my Christian 
name—‘ you don’t know what it is to put your 
head into the mouth of the Russian Bear. 

The colonel received me of course with the 
most profuse apologies. He urged as his sole 
excuse the fact that circumstances were so 
entirely against me, and whispered confidentially : 
‘Not that I believe you would have been kept 
prisoner for long.’ Then he expressed his utmost | 
surprise that the notorious Peter Ivanovitch 
should be none other than his old friend Colonel 
Dolomski’s son ; admitted that but for this acci- 
dent his identity would probably never have been 
established ; and complained that in his position 
as chief of police it was hard to be so continually 
wounding the hearts of friends and acquaint- 


ances, 

And so I settled down to my usual life. Olga 
and I were constantly together, and before long it 
was no secret that we were betrothed. Of Ivan I 
heard and saw nothing, and his parents knew not 
even whether he was in Russia or not. 

A year passed, during which time my relative 
died, and I found myself comfortably off, if not 
rich, I went to England for the funeral and to 


_you, colonel, so that I may leave you and every 


attend to the winding up of his affairs; but my | 
heart was in Russia, and I determined to return | 
thither as soon as I could. This was in 188], | 
the year of the assassination of Alexander IL, | 
when, after that terrible tragedy had been enacted, | 
the bloodhounds of the government were let loose | 
upon all suspected persons with a keenness and | 
ferocity hitherto unexampled. I returned to St | 
Petersburg at a moment that was both unlucky | 


and lucky. Olga, to whom I had telegraphed, 
met me at the station with swollen eyes and a 
tear-stained face. Ivan had not been at home 
for months; he had epee suddenly a few 
nights previously, and had been arrested the next 
day, as being implicated in the plots against the 
late Czar. 

‘Perhaps you can save him, Richard,’ said the 
girl; ‘and I believe it will change him, if you 
could but take him away from those terrible men, 
in whose hands he is too pliant atool. I think 

our influence over him is sufficient to alter 
im for the better” This was all she said; but 
the sorrowfvfl earnestness with which she spoke 
went to my heart. 

I went to the colonel’s directly. After our 
first greetings, I said to him: ‘Colonel, I hear 
very bad news of young Dolomski.’ 

The old soldier shook his head confirmingly. 

I continued: ‘I want you to do me an extra- 
ordinary favour’ —— 

‘If it is to release him, it is impossible,’ inter- 
rupted the colonel. 

‘But remember, I went on, ‘if he had not 
told me about that attempt on your house, I could 
not have warned you. If you had not thus been 
given time to go elsewhere, nothing could have 
saved you and the other officers.’ 

‘That is true,’ said the officer ; ‘ but it was not 
out of affection for me that he did it, remember.’ 

While we were conversing, a servant brought 
in a message. The colonel read it and changed 
colour. He translated it aloud thus: ‘From 
the Governor of the Citadel to Colonel Koltorf, 
chief officer of police—The prisoner Dolomski 
has been attacked by a fellow-prisoner, and is 
dying.’ 

The colonel and I hastened to the Citadel, 
that huge fortress built by Peter the Great as 
a protection for the city, now used as a state 

rison, and were shown into the cell wherein 
van lay. 

He was deadly pale, and his head was bound 
with bloody rags; in his eye still burned that 
energetic fire which had led to his destruction, 
He said with difficulty: ‘I have just asked for 


one else with a better impression of me than 
you can have had hitherto. Three years ago, 
I bound myself by the most terrible oaths— 
oaths which cannot be broken—to serve and 
stand by the people’s cause. I was a red- 
hot enthusiast. I hated the government, and 
would have risked any danger to subvert it. 
Then, when it was too late to repent, I cooled 
down. It was my lot to place that machine 
against your house. The machine was of my 
own invention. I tried to evade the terrible 
duty, but could not. I was able, however, by the 
accident of meeting and warning my old friend 
Mr Cormell, to minimise the chance of awful 
results as much as possible. The Brotherhood 
suspected me, when it was known that you and 
the other officers had escaped; and by way of 
further testing me, they deputed me to cast the 
bomb at the Czar. I escaped. The government 
and the Brotherhood were equally in pursuit of 
me, and I was captured by the government emis- 
saries. In the Brotherhood, there is but one 
punishment for the renegade—that is, Death! 
A man recognised me as I was being conveyed 
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hither to-day ; he got himself arrested, and at- 
tempted my life. He has succeeded!’ His voice 
was faint now, but he gathered his strength with 
an effort and said: ‘Do you forgive me? Tell 
Olga’—— Then his head sank back, and he 
was dead. 

I had to break the news to Olga; and a heart- 
rending scene ensued. However, I did my best 
to mitigate her grief, and to enable her to bear 
more bravely the loss of a brother whom she loved 
in agg of all his mad ways, by reminding her, 
firstly, that he had been wicked latterly from 
terror rather than from evil design ; and secondly, 
that in me, whom she had blest with her love, 
she would possess more than a brother. 


CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 


THE supervision which is now exercised over 
the inscriptions upon tombstones has caused a 
great change from the epitaphs of a hundred 
or more years ago. In 1799 an essayist wrote : 
*Too a do we see reason and truth set 
at open defiance in the very monuments which, 
in respect to art, are indeed elegant, but are 
neither consonant to the faith of the Christian 
spectator, nor to his recollections of the character 
of the person to whom it is dedicated.’ Certainly 
when an inscription is sixty lines in length, as 
in the case of an epitaph upon Sir Thomas 
Dennison, from the pen of the Earl of Mansfield, 
there is no lack of room for adulation. The old 
essayist goes on to wish for the very supervision 
which is now exercised. He says: ‘I wish that 
the minister of every parish would exert himself 
to prevent such epitaphs as we generally see 
from appearing upon tombs ;’ and in justifica- 
tion of his wish, he quotes several in which 
orthography, metre, sense, or decency, is violated. 
Among them are the first four. 
In Wear-Gifford churchyard, Devon : 
God left us not to mourn 
one for the other, 
We was laid here 
Both in one day together, 
Were we must slee 
untill our heavenly King 
Doth call us up 
his praises for to sing. 
In the same : 
In learning was my study most, 
Of it I did not brag nor boast : 
Arithmetic do that I could 
And keeping of an English school. 

After this vain and absurd effusion, comes the 
lament of an intended bride over her lover. In 
Bideford churchyard, Devon : 

The wedding-day appointed was, 
And wedding clothes provided ; 
Before the nuptial day, alas ! 

He sicken’d and he die did. 


In strong contrast to the foregoing were the 

nuptial experiences of William Rich : 
Beneath this stone, in sound repose, 
Lies WILLIAM RicH of Lydeard Close : 
Eight wives he had, yet none survive, 
And likewise children eight times five ; 
From whom an issue vast did pour 
Of great grandchildren five times four. 
Rich born, rich bred, yet Fate adverse 
His wealth and fortune did reverse. 
He lived and died immensely poor, 
July the 10th, aged ninety-four. 


Southwell churchyard, Nottinghamshire, is said 
to contain the following : 


Witttam Cray, 

died 4th Oct. 1775, aged 53 years. 
Here lies a sportsman, jolly, kind, and free 
From the cares and troubles of this world was he ; 
When living, his principal and general pride 
Was to have a fowling-bag slung at his side, 
And in the fields and woods to labour, toil, and run, 
In quest of game with Pero, Cobb and gun; 
But now, poor mortal ! he from hence is gone, 
In hopes to find a joyful resurrection, 


Thomas Tipper appears to have been popular. 
Perhaps he was an innkeeper ; if not, it is diffi- 
cult to say what he was, his knowledge appears 
so extensive, if we are to believe his Sunk in 
the churchyard of Newhaven, Sussex : 


He departed this life May 14th, 1785, aged 53 years. 


Reader! with kind regard this grave survey, 
Nor heedless pass where TipPer’s ashes lay. 
Honest he was, ingenuous, blunt and kind, 
And dar’d to do what few dare—speak his mind; 
Philosophy and Hist’ry well he knew, 

Was versed in Physic and in Surg’ry too ; 
The best old Stingo he both brewed and sold, 
Nor did one knavish act to get his gold ; 

He play’d thro’ life a varied comic part, 

‘And knew immortal Hudibras by heart. 
Reader! in real truth such was the man; 

Be better—wiser—laugh more if you can. 


In the Old Churchyard, Plymouth, is the 
following : 


Grieve not for me, my parents dear ; 
Grieve not for me, I pray ; 

For the thing which proved to be my death 
I received upon the Quay. 


John Bidwell’s ye at Datchet, near Windsor, 
reads almost like the rollicking chorus of a song : 


Here lies the body of Jonn BrpweEtt, 

Who when in life wish’d his neighbour no evil : 
In hopes up to jump, 

When he hears the last trump, 

And triumph over Death and the Devil. 


The following punning eulogium graces an 
actor's grave in the churchyard of Gimingham, 
Norfolk. Jackson belonged to the Norwich Com- 

any of comedians, and in 1777 was engaged by 
ple at the Haymarket : 


Sacred to the Memory of Tuomas Jackson, Comedian, 
who was engaged, December 21, 1741, to play a comic 
cast of characters in this great Theatre, The World ; for 
many of which he was prompted by nature to excel. 
The season being ended, his benefit over, the charges all 
paid, and his account closed, he made his exit in the 
tragedy of Death, on the 17th of March, 1798, in the 
full assurance of being called once more to Rehearsal ; 
where he hopes to find his forfeits all cleared, his cast of 
parts bettered, and his situation made — by Him 
who paid the great stock debt for the Love he bore to 
performers in general. 


Very few men or women have the privilege of 
reading their own epitaph, but this was enjoyed 
by a famous huntsman named Amos Street, at 
Bristol, near Leeds. The stone was bought and 
the epitaph inscribed on it while he was yet 
living, and placed over his grave when he died, 
which event occurred in 1777. 


This is to the memory of old Amos, 

Who was, when alive, for hunting famous ; 
But now his chases are all o’er, 

And here he’s earth’d, of years fourscore. 
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Upon this stone he’s often sat, 

And oft perused his epitaph ; 

And thou who dost so at this moment, 
Shall ere long somewhere be dormant. 


The following punning verse is on a tombstone 
in a Sheffield churchyard, erected above the grave 
of John Knott, a scissors-grinder : 


Here lies a man that was Knott born, 
His father was Knott before him, 
He lived Knott, and did Knott die, 
Yet underneath this stone doth lie. 
Knott christened, 
Knott begot, 
And here he lies, 
And yet was Knott, 


The eg in which—we presume, for the 
sake of rhyme, or to give vent to a spiteful fecling 
—the character of the deceased is defamed, are 
legion. A Scottish churchyard furnishes the 
following specimen of this kind of epitaph : 


Here lyes Mess ANDREW GRAY, 

Of whom nae muckle good can I say. 

He was ne Quaker, for he had ne spirit ; 
He was nae Papist, for he had nae merit ; 
He was ne Turk, for he drank muckle wine ; 
He was ne Jew, for he eat muckle swine, 
For forty years he preached and lee’d, 

For which God doom’d him when he dee’d. 


On a tombstone in St Nicholas’ churchyard at 
Brighton is the following story, which speaks for 
itse 


Puc@se HESSELL, who was born at Stepney in the 
year 1713. She served for many years as a private 
soldier in the Fifth Regiment of Foot in different parts 
of Europe, and in the year 1745 fought under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Cumberland at the Battle of 
Fontenoy, where she received a bayonct-wound in her 
arm. Her long life, which commenced in the reign of 
Queen Anne, extended to that of King George the IV., 
by whose munificence she received support and comfort 
in her latter days. She died at Brighton, where she had 
long resided, December 12, 1821, aged 103. 


A Cornwall churchyard is enriched with the 
following dainty verses : 


Here lies entombed one RocER Morton, 
Whose sudden death was early brought on; 
Trying one day his corn to mow off, 

The razor slipped and cut his toe off. 


The toe, or rather what it grew to, 
An inflammation quickly flew to; 
The parts they took to mortifying, 
And poor dear Roger took to dying. 


A Welsh husband thus sings above the grave of 
his better-half : 


This spot is the sweetest I’ve seen in my life, 
For it raises my flowers and covers my wife. 


And in Eldon churchyard another tly- 
relieved individual says : ‘ ines 


Here lies my wife in earthly mould, 

Who when she lived did naught but seold. 
Peace ! wake her not, for now she’s still ; 
She had, but now I have my will 


In Worcester churchyard is the following affect- 
ing double kind of compliment : 


Martha and I together lived 
Just two years and a half; 

She went first, and I followed after— 
The cow before the calf. 


An Irishman wrote the following oft-quoted 
lines for his epitaph : 


Here I lays, 

Pappy O’BLASR, 

My body quite at its aise is, 

With the tip of my nose 

And the points of my toes 

Turned up to the roots of the daisies. 


A tailor has the following epitaph : 


Fate cuts the thread of life, as all men know; 
And Fate cut his, though he so well could sew. 
It matters not how fine the web is spun, 

Tis all unravell’d when our course is run. 


In a French cemetery there are the following 
concise inscriptions on one tombstone. The epi- 
taph is on husband and wife : 


I am anxiously expecting you.—a.D, 1827. 
Here I am !—a.p. 1867. 


At Eling, near Southampton, is the following 
circumstantial statement : 


Pray, reader, stop, and read my fate, 
What caused my life to terminate ; 
For thieves one night, when in my bed, 
Broke in my house and shot me dead. 


The following, which is rather hard upon the 
deceased lady, is said to adorn some churchyard 
in Manchester : 


Here rests in silent clay 
Miss ARABELLA YOUNG, 

Who on the 21st May 
Began to hold her tongue. 


This other one is slightly invidious : 


Here lies Marncanet SEXTON, 
Who never did aught to vex one; 
Not like the woman under the next stone. 


At Ockham, Surrey, a wood-cutter thus describes 
his final exit : 
The Lord saw good ; I was lopping off wood, 
And down fell from the tree ; 


I met with a check, and I broke my neck, 
And so Death lopped off me. 


A photographer has this rather pat inscription 
over him : 
Here I lie, taken from life. 


In St Peter’s churchyard, Isle of Thanet, is an 
epitaph written by some elegiac rhymster who 
was very careful not to stand committed to the 
facts : 

Against his will, 

Here lies 

Who from a cliff 

Fell down quite stiff. 
When it happened is not known, 
Therefore not mentioned on this stone, 


The following refers to an individual who, 
though placed in a menial situation, was cele- 
brated in the neighbourhood of the Royal 
Exchange for his arithmetical knowledge and 
accurate information respecting the funds, 
lotteries, finance, &c. : 


In Memory of a faithful servant of a kind and 
benevolent master. Placed in a humble station, he 
Added the strictest Sobriety to inflexible Honesty, 
allowing no Subtraction from his Vigilance and Care, 
but Dividing with his master all his anxious thoughts, 
although he thereby Multiplied his own. He always 
made his own Sum a Stock of Intelligence, a fund of 


Information to others. He Consolidated his mind by 
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Fortitude, and Reduced every Calamity by Patience. 
Whether things were better or worse, he constantly 
looked nyo ; and with that serenity which marked 
him truly wise, he was not to be raised by a Fraction, 
nor depressed with a Shade. As it was his master’s 
Interest, so he made it his Account to satisfy all, and 
to render to every one his due, Though surrounded 
by the advocates of Chance, he never denied the dis- 
pensations of Providence. Valuing the hits of fortune 
as unexpected prizes, no blank would he ever sutfer 
in his mind; but was ever full of gladdening hope, 
and cheerful expectation that he should, on the great 
Settling Day, either first or last, be drawn from the 
grave, to receive the reward of a good and faithful 
servant, 


The following on Robert Gray is of an entirely 
different stamp : 


Taunton bare him ; London bred him ; 
Piety trained him; virtue led him; 

Earth enriched him ; heaven possessed him ; 
Taunton blessed him ; London pressed him. 
This thankful town, that mindful city, 
Share his piety and pity. 

What he gave, and how he gave it, 

Ask the poor, and you shall have it. 

Gentle reader, may heaven strike 

Thy tender heart to do the like; 

And now thy eyes have read this story, 
Give him the praise, and God the glory. 


The last six lines of this epitaph are excep- 
tionally good, and it would be well if grave- 
stones always exhibited similar sentiments, instead 
of so dubious an expression as occurs on a massive 
tomb in an ancient churchyard in the south of 
Treland : 


In Memory of Jctra Moore, who departed this life 
on the 16th day of July 1793, aged 49 years.—This stone 
was erected by her loving husband, James Moore. We 
have both found peace at last. 


The next example differs from those preceding 
it in one important particular—that is, it was 
written by the person to whom it referred, and 
was evidently after the pattern of that on Robert 
Gray above quoted. He was one of the vicars 
of Kendal in Westmoreland, and the epitaph was 
inscribed on his tomb by his friends : 


London bred me ; Westminster fed me ; 

Study taught me ; living sought me ; 

Learning brought me; Kendal caught me; 
Labour pressed me; sickness distressed me ; 
Death oppressed me ; the grave possessed me. 
God first gave me; Christ did save me ; 

Earth did crave me, and heaven would have me. 


The following, which has been frequentl 
—- may be seen in Crayford churchyard, 

ent: 

Here lieth the body of Prerer Isnetn (thirty years 
Clerk of this Parish). He lived respected as a pious and 
a mirthful man, and died on his way to church to assist 
at a wedding on the 31st day of March 1811, aged seventy 
years. ‘The inhabitants of Crayford have raised this 
stone to his cheerful memory, and as a tribute to his 
long and faithful services. 


The life of this clerk was just 3 score and ten, 
Nearly half of which time he had sung out Amen, 
In his youth he was married like other young men ; 
But his wife died one day, so he chanted Amen, 

A second he took—she departed—what then ? 

‘He married and buried a third with—Amen. 

Thus his joys and his sorrows were Treble ; but then 
His voice was deep Bass as he sung out Amen. 

On the Horn he could blow as well as most men, 
So his Horn was exalted in blowing Amen, 

But he lost all his wind after 3 score and ten, 

And here with three wives he waits till again 

The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out Amen. 


In the churchyard of the Old Parish of Church- 
of-Braddan, Isle of Man, fastened to the wall 
near the eastern door, may be seen a tombstone 
with the following inscription on it: ‘ Here 
underlyeth ye Body of ye Reverend Mr Parrick 
THompson, Minister of God’s word forty years ; 
at present, Vicar of Kirk-Braddan. Aged 67, 
Anno 1678. Deceased ye 24th of April 1689,’ 
So that the vicar apparently had his tombstone 
erected eleven years Renee his death ! 

At Kirk-Santon churchyard, the following 
epitaph is placed on the gravestone of a man 
named Daniel Teare : 

Here, friend, is little Daniel’s tomb. 

To Joseph’s age he did arrive ; 

Sloth killing thousands in their bloom, 
While labour kept poor Dan alive. 

How strange, yet true, full Seventy years 
Was his wife happy in her tears. 


DANIEL TEaRE, December 9th, 1707, aged 110 years. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER FROM 
WOOD. 


Most visitors to the late Edinburgh Forestry 
Exhibition must have noticed the series of 
exhibits from Norway, Sweden, Germany, and 
other countries relating to a comparatively novel 
industry—the manufacture of paper-pulp from 
wood, There were shown sections of decorticated 
pinewood side by side with rolls of paper made 
exclusively from this material; specimens of 
various kinds of wood-pulp used by the British 
paper-maker to blend with esparto, straw, or 
rag ; and bottles containing curious pulpy solu- 
tions illustrative of the stages which a paren 
has to pass through to become a sheet of paper. 
As few persons are aware of the extent to which 
wood is now used for paper-making, a brief 
account of this industry may be of interest to 
our readers. 

It has long been known that any vegetable 
fibre which can be freed from its incrusting 
materials—gums and resins—is fit for paper- 
making. The only question which had to be 
solved in the case of wood was, how this could 
be done at a cost to enable it to compete with 
waste products such as rags and esparto grass, 
In a measure, this difficulty was overcome when 
the system of grinding the wood in contact with 
water by pressure against revolving grindstones 
was introduced in Germany about the year 1846. 
The product thus obtained was, and is, cheap 
peep and at the present day, about fifty 
thousand tons annually are imported into Great 
Britain from the producing countries, which are 
those where pinewood is most abundant. Its 
value is six pounds per dry ton, or thereabouts, 
and even this low price may be surpassed, as 
new mills are constantly springing up in Norway, 
Sweden, and elsewhere to utilise the valuable 
water-powers which are running to waste in 
proximity to the pine-forests. But although 
mechanically prepared wood-pulp must now 
admitted to rank as a paper-making material— 
it was at first considered an adulterant—it is 
by no means the best that can be made from 
wood. ‘The fibres being forcibly broken away, 
are not fine enough to possess that felting pro- 
perty which is essential for good paper. Exam- 
ined under the microscope, they present the 
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appearance, not of ultimate fibres at all, but of 
bundles of fibre; of a certain length, it is true, 
but of too large diameter to yield a tough, well- 
woven sheet of paper. Another point is, that 
they still contain the incrusting material of the 
wood, which renders them practically unbleach- 
able. Notwithstanding these defects, however, 
mechanical pulp of sufliciently good quality and 
whiteness is now espn to serve as an import- 
ant adjunct for cheap news and printing papers ; 
and there are few daily journals that can afford 
to use better material and dispense with wood 
altogether. 

We may now say a few words about the newer, 
more expensive, and almost perfect fibre for paper- 
making known as chemical wood-pulp, or cellulose. 
Wood is perhaps the most refractory of vegetable 
materials from which cellular tissue is extracted. 
For a long time it resisted the efforts of chemists 
and practical men to find a satisfactory method 
of dealing with it. Until recently, the onl 
system generally known was that of boiling with 
caustic soda solutions of great strength at a pres- 
sure of six to twelve atmospheres. Under this 
treatment the wood becomes soft ; and at the end 
of the cooking, the gums and resins are found to 
be separated from the fibrous part of the wood, 
and transferred to the caustic solution, which thus 
acquires a black colour. The black liquor is 
drawn off, and the pulp turned out of the boiler 
and washed. It is then found to consist of fine 
fibres of almost pure cellulose, which may be 
bleached with chlorine, and made into printing, 
writing, or even tissue and ben'zuoc-; papers. 
At the prese-. tims, iis: process is the one in 
general ase; but it may ultimately have to yield 
te another known as the acid process, in which 
sulphurous acid is the reducing agent employed. 
The advocates of the latter claim that it is more 
economical in cost of chemicals, can be worked 
with lower pressure, and gives a greater yield of 
fibre. These statements have still to be practi- 
cally demonstrated ; but we must not omit to 
mention that the patentee of one of the acid 
processes—for there are several—obtained the 
award given by the jurors of the Forestry Exhibi- 
tion for ‘the dest paper-making material derived 
from wood.’ 

When we consider the ubiquity and abundance 
of wood suitable for pulp-making, it becomes 
evident that this industry is one which is sure 
to be ad further extended and developed in the 
near future. Out of about five million tons of 
wood imported annually into Great Britain, only 
one per cent. comes as pulp. It seems unlikely, 
therefore, that any ouunihe impression can be 
made on the price, by the demand which may 
arise for pulp-making. Already many mills have 
been erected abroad for making paper and paste- 
boards from wood alone, and these articles are 
being imported to the detriment of the British 
manufacturer. The number of mills making 
wood-pulp either in connection with paper-mills, 
or for sale as a raw material, is approximately as 
follows: Germany, 488; Austria-Hungary, 154; 
Sweden, 53; Norway, 34; Switzerland,11. During 
the last few years, the trade has also developed 
wonderfully in the United States and in Canada, 
but not to such an extent as to enable those 
countries to compete in the markets of Europe. 

The consumption of paper per head of the 


population forms a pretty faithful measure of 
a people’s intelligence and enlightenment, and 
happily, what with Board Schools and the —— 
press, it is increasing in this country at a rapi 
rate. We cannot better conclude this brief sketch 
than with the advice of the old Laird of Dumbie- 
dykes to his son, and adopted as the motto of the 
Forestry Exhibition: ‘Be aye stickin’ in a tree ; 
it’ll be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’, 


AT THE FIRESIDE. 


Anounp the hearth when raving storms and bitter winds 
do blow, 

When all the wintry wolds are wrapped in shroud of 
whitest snow, 

When closer to him doth his rags the shivering outcast 
draw, 

Who dreams not of a single meal, and prays but for a 
thaw, 


Il. 
Pile on more logs; the brighter that our cheery hearth 
doth glow, 
The more our hearts shall warm to those who no such 
blessings know 
As hearth and home, and kith and kin, and love of 
humankind, 
Poor wanderers, who on this earth no jot of joy can 
find. 
Ill. 
Poor we may be, yot not so poor but that a penny fee 
We have for such; and know, O Lord, we lend it unto 
Thee ; 
Who aideth not his brother when he knocketh at the 
door, 
Is none of Thine : for Thou, O Lord, wast gracious to the 
poor, 
IV. 
Pile on more logs; draw closer in, O grandsire, gray and 
old ; 
Climb, toddling darling, to his knee, and lay thy locks of 
gold 
Upon his breast, and listen whilst the fairy tale he tells 
Of the Elfin Queen who holds her court amid the flower- 
bells. 
v. 
Now youths and maidens, one and all in sweet home-tasks 
engage, 
Smiled on approvingly by those who own a riper age : 
No harm can injure those who safe at the home-anchor 


ride ; 

No worldly pleasures yield to peace that gilds the home- 
fireside, 

Vi 

Our own fireside, our bright fireside, there’s music in 
the sound, 

Heart-sunshine in each well-loved face our table grouped 
around : 


Bless Thou, O God, that fireside dear, that it may happy 
be, 
Since every blessing we enjoy we owe that boon to Thee, 
A. 
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